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PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN IN THE REVOLUTION 


It requires a great deal of courage to speak before 
an audience composed of representatives of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and of the Lebanon 
County Historical Society on the part played by the wo- 
men of this Commonwealth during the Revoluntionary 
period. The time is too short to do full justice to every- 
one, and the records are too meagre. There will, there- 
fore, be serious sins of omission, andthe address will 
necessarily be lacking in sense of proportion. Further- 
more, the women of Revolutionary. days were less in the 
public eye than they are now, and in view of the fact that 
descent is reckoned through the male line, our mothers 
and grand-mothers have been, to a great extent, over- 
looked, and our fathers and grand-fathers have received 
- credit that in many instances should have been given to 
the other side of the house. 


Perhaps in all the country no names are more famil- 
lar among the heroines of the Revolution than Molly 
Pitcher, Margaret Corbin, and Lydia Darragh. I shall 
not go into detail in reciting the records of these heroic 
women. It is an interesting fact that all of them are 
Pennsylvanians. 


The story of Molly Pitcher is the best known, and I 
Shall not repeat here what has frequently been said con- 
cerning her achievements at Monmouth. Margaret Cor- 
bin is not so well known, and yet recently the Daughters 
of the American Revolution of the State of New. 
York, where she is buried, erected a monument in her 
memory. Born in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, Nov- 
ember 12, 1751, her father, Robert Cochran, was killed . 
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John Corbin. He enlisted in Captain Francis Proctor’s 
Company, Pennsylvania Artillery, and his wife accom: 
panicd him. At the attack apon Fort Washington her 


husband was killed. His cannon was ordered to be with 
drawn, but upon hearing this order, Margaret Corbin took 
her husband’s place and performed his duties until she 
was seriously wounded. Her name appears in the archives 
of the Commonwealth among the Pennsylvania soldiers, 
and June 29, 1779, the Supreme Executive Council ord: 
ered “That the case of Margaret Corbin, who was wounded 
and utterly disabled at Fort Washington, while she hero- 
ically filled the post of her husband, who was killed by 
her Side serving a piece of artillery, be recommended to 
a further consideration of the Board of War, this Council 
being of opinion that notwitAstanding the rations which 
have been allowed -her, she is not provided for as her 
helpless situation really requires.” A few days after- 
ward, in July, the first acknowledgment of her services 
by Congress was made, when it was unanimously resolved: 
“That Margaret Corbin, wounded and disabled at the 
battle of Fort Washington while she heroically filled the 
post of her husband, who was killed by her side serving 
a piece of artillery, do receive during her natural life, 
or continuance of Said disability, one-half the monthly 
pay drawn by a Soldier in the services of these States; 
and that she now receive ,out of the: public stores, one 
suit of clothes or value thereof in money.” Thus were 
her services recognized not only by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, but by the Continental Congress as well. 


During the last several years our atterttion has fre- 


quently been called, by newspaper articles, to the fact’ 


that women have succeeded their husbands in county 
offices, and it was supposed that an entirely new pro- 
cedure had been established. I take the liberty, however, 
of calling your attention to the fact that the mother of 
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the first judge of the courts of the county of Lebanon, 
which was then a part of Dauphin County, succeeded her 
husband as treasurer of Lancaster County in the year 
1786. Lrefer to Anne Wood, who married William Henry, 
whose son was Judge John Joseph Henry, who was with 
Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec and left an interesting 
account of the campaign. Anne Wood married William 
Henry in January, 1756, and the story of their marriage 
is one of the interesting traditions of the neighborhood. 
Wlliiam Henry’s housekeeper was his sister. Among 
others Anne Wood was invited to tea. In the entry of 
the house a broom had accidentally fallen to the floor. 
All of the young ladies either stepped over it or pushed 
it aside except Miss Anne, who picked it up and put it 
in its place. William Henry observed this, -and told his 


sister that he was so impressed with this trait of charac- ~ _ 


ter that he would propose that she become his wife, and 
‘she did. William Henry was prominent in the Revolu- 
tion. He was a member of the Assembly, Treasurer of 
Lancaster County, and a member of Congress. While 
the British were in Philadelphia Mrs. Henry entertained 
at her house the celebrated David Rittemhouse and Tom 
Paine, who wrote part of ‘‘The Crisis” in the second 
story room which he occupied. Lancaster County tradi- 
tion confirms the stories of the filthy habits of Tom 
Paine, for it is rumored that he had to seek a home else- 
where. Few women of the Revolutionary period gave 
their husbands more assistance than did Anne Wood 
Henry. 


Perhaps the most interesting local history of the 
Revolutionary period is that connected with the marriage 
of Jane Roan to William Clingan, Jr., at Old Derry 
Church. On this occasion there were gathered together 
the culture of the Donegal region of Lancaster County 
and of the Lebanon Valley, and it was a genuine culture. 
Those-persons who think that the pioneers were ignorant 
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~~gnd illiterate are Véfy Much mistaken. The congregatiqg 


of the Rev. John Roan was made up of members of a 
high degree of culture. But to come to the story, which 
I quote from “The Pennsylvania Packet.” You wil] notice 
that the story is an unusual 6ne for this publication. It 
is as follows: ‘‘Was married, last Thursday, Mr. William 
Clingan, Jr., of Donegal, to Miss Jenny Roan, of London- 
derry, both of the county of Lancaster—a sober, sensible, 
agreeable young couple and very sincere Whigs. This 
marriage promises aS much happiness as the state of 
things in this our sinful world will admit. 


“This was truly a Whig wedding, as there were pres- 
ent many young men and ladies, and not one of the gen-_ 
tlemen but had been out when called on in the service 
of his country, and it was well known that the groom in 
particular had proved his héroism, as well as Whigism, 
in several battles and skirmishes. After the marriage 
was ended, a motion was made, and heartily agreed to by 
all present, that the young unmarried ladies should form 
themselves into an association by the name of the ‘Whig 
Association of the Unmarried Ladies of America,’ in 
which they should pledge their honor that they would 
never give their hand in marriage to any gentleman until 
he had first proved himself a patriot, in readily turning 
out when called to defend his country from slavery, by a 
spirited and brave conduct, as they would not wish to be 
the mothers of a race of slaves and cowards.” 


The Clingans moved to Buffalo Valley after the Rev 
olution. They left seven children who reached maturity, 


five of whom married and left families. 
@ : 


Lebanon Countians have a special interest in the 
Shippen and Burd families because of their relation to 
the iron industry of the Cornwall region. For that rea- 
son there may be a peculiar interest in calling your atten- 
tion to Sara Shippen, who'married James Burd. This 
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interest is not lessened by the fact that they resided at 
Tinian, on the Susquehanna, six miles below what is now 
Harrisburg. Sara Shippen was the daughter of Edward 
Shippen, generally distinguished from others of the ‘Same 
name as “Edward Shippen of Lancaster.” The young 
lady was educated in Philadelphia in the best schools 
and by private tutors. May 14, 1774, she married James 
Burd, and no doubt surprised Philadelphia society by ac- 
companying her husband to the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, for they first settled at Shippensburg. Col. Burd 
saw actual service during the French and Indian War, 
and was largely responsible for the success of the expedi- 
tion of General Forbes. He was with Bouquet on his 
expedition for the relief of Fort Pitt, and also on his 
march into the Ohio country. During the War of the 
Revolution, Mrs. Burd was largely responsible for the 
management of the large plantation and the slaves were 
instructed not only to help their neighbors who were 
serving in the war, but supplies were sent to those who 
were in the military service of their country. 


_ Lebanon County, or what is now Lebahon County, was . 


not wanting in capable and -heroic women. ~- Among the 
families of this county during the period of the Revolu- 
tion few were-better known than those of Kucher and 
Orth. One of these, Rosina Kucher, a woman of unusual 
culture, married Balzer Orth, April 26, 1763, in the Old 
Hebron Church, well known in Moravian history. The 
father of Balzer Orth came to Pennsylvania in 1730, and 
the son had served in the Bouquet Expedition and was 
an officer in the American Revolution. Mrs. Orth was 
skilled in spinning and weaving, and sent large quantities 
of clothing to the poorly clothed soldiers. A grandson 
of Mr. and Mrs. Orth was Godlove S. Orth, for many 
years a member of Congress from Indiana, and later 
United States Minister to Austria-Hungary. A very in- 
teresting story is told concerning this grandson of these 
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Revolutionary parents. When he was in Vienna at a 
reception given by the Emperor, Franz Joseph, Mr. Orth 
spoke the German language, and the Emperor asked him 
where he learned his German, “Nor,” said the Emperor, 
“you speak the beautiful language of the Rhine Valley.” 
The United States Minister replied, “I speak the German 
of Lebanon County, Pennsylvania.” 


Another well known Lebanon Countian was Elizabeth 
Myer, the daughter. of Isaac Myer, the founder of Myers- 
town. She was educated in Philadelphia, and May 20, 
1773, married John Reily, a well educated young man 
who had studied law and was admitted to the bar. He 


was a first lieutenant in the Twelfth Regiment of the- 


Pennsylvania Line. While the army lay at Valley Forge 
Mrs. Reily prepared clothing ait food for the army un- 
der Washington. The teams belonging to her family 
were constantly employed in conveying food and clothing 
to the distressed soldiers. Mr. and Mrs. Reily left a 
large family, a number of the members of which won 


considerable distinction. 


Time will not permit me to discuss the achievements 
of other Pennsylvania women during the period of the 
Revolution. I should hke to call attention to Elizabeth 
Depul, residing in what is now Monroe County, who mar- 
ried Daniel Brodhead, well known in the history of Penn- 
sylvania, and also to Mary Quigley, of the Cumberland 
Valley, who married John Brady, also well known. Then 
I should like to speak of Anne West, who married George 
Gibson and whose famous mill on Sherman’s Creek, in 
what is now Perry County, frnished large, quantities 
of flour to Patriot soldiers without any remuneration. 
She was the mother of John Bannister Gibson, the most 
distinguished jurist that this State has produced. 

One more incident. Ags Lydia Darragh is justly 
praised for having informed Washington about Howe’s 
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intentions by passing through the lines under the pre- 

tense of going to a mill to secure flour, so Mrs. Mary Lind- 

ley Murray is said to have saved the Patriot Army after 

the Battle of Long Island by her cleverness and tact. The 

Murray’s lived at one time on the Swatara north of Old 

Derry Church, and on what is now the boundary line be- 

tween Dauphin and Lebanon Counties. Living in New 

York at the time of the battle, at a critical juncture when 

part of the army under Washington was in serious dan- 

ger of being captured, Mrs. Murray invited the British eae 
General Howe to a course dinner. The British Army, n 
without proper direction while their commander-in-chief 
was dining, relaxed their vigilance and the American 

Army escaped—thanks to a clever woman who at one 

time resided in this section of the country. 


Appendix 
. MOLLY PITCHER 


(See Frontispiece Illustration) 


‘Among those who settled in Carlisle, about 1763, was 
a hardy young soldier named Wiliam Irvine, who, in 
time, became Colonel of the Sixth Pennsylvania Battalion, 
then of the Seventh Pennsylvania Continental Regiment, 
and, subsequently, promoted to Brigadier General. 


In the Irvine household, at the outbreak of the war, 
was employed, in domestic service, 2 young woman named 
Mary Ludwig. She was neither noticeable for her beauty 
of person, nor for her refinement of manner, but, in kind- 
liness of disposition and faithfulness to duty, she had no 
Superior. Near her master’s residence was an attractive 
young man, John Casper Hayes, who plyed his trade as 
a barber, also sometimes neglected it to hold intercourse: 
with Mary, ithe inevitable result to which was a wedding 
on July 24, 1769. , 
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Her husband first enlisted December, 1775, in Col. 
Proctor’s First Pennsylvania Artillery. Upon the expira- 
tion of his term of enlistment, December, 1776, he again 
entered the service, this time in the Seventh Pennsy]- 
vania Continental Regiment of Col. Irvine, in whose 
household his wife had served. 


Strong and robust, Molly accompanied her husband 
in the campaign to serve as a nurse to the wounded. At 
the battle of Monmouth her regiment greatly disting- 
uished itself. Her husband had dropped his musket and 
taken temporary charge of a cannon when the grand 


charge of the British troops was made: In the thick of. 


the engagement he was wounded (from which he subse- 
quently recovered). Molly, who had been carrying water 
to the suffering soldiers, seeing her husband fall, just as 
she was approaching him, at once took his place at the 
gun, and, according to the story of some, fired several 
rounds at the enemy, but, according to others, only one 
round, when she was forced to retire, although vehement- 
ly insisting upon remaining at her post. It is further 
said that Washington saw her at this service and gave 
her an appointment as sergeant by brevet. 


As a further indication of her self-confidence and 
tenderness, it 1s related that, beside her husband, was a 
friend of hers wounded, so seriously that he was believed 
to have died, and, was, accordingly, cast into a pit for 
burial, but was discovered by Molly to be alive and car- 
ried by her to a ploce of safety, where she took care of 
him until his convalescence. ° a 


She was called “Molly Pitcher’ by the soldiers in 


grateful remembrance of her service to them in carrying 
water during the battle. 


_ She remained in the army until the close of the war, 


then returned to Carlisle with her husband, where, shortly 
after, he died. 


Unfortunately for herself she did not remain single 
but married one John McKally, a worthless fellow who 
had been an army companion of her husband. 


On February 21, 1822, she was granted a pension of 
$40 per annum “‘for her services during the Revolutionary 
War.” 


She died on January 22, 1832. In 1876 the citizens 
of Carlisle erected a modest monument to mark the spot 
where the heroine of Monmouth sleeps her last sleep. 
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GRANNY FORNEY'S CAKE AND BEER SHOP: 
AN OLb-TIME PLACE OF REFRESHMENT, 
IN ANNVILLE, PA. i 


We may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books,—what is knowledge but grieving? 
He may live without hope,—what is hope but deceiving? 
He may live without love,—what is passion but pining? 
But where is the man that can live without dining? 
Lucille. 


In these days of varied and,in many cases, vitiated 
appetites, of well-filled purses, and of finely equipped res- 
taurants, one cannot but look back to former days, and 
compare present places of refreshment with those of 
former years. Public places for satisfying the cravings 
of the appetite have always existed, and always will. But; 
as great advances in the management of hotels and in the 
accommodations of the guests, both’as -to lodging and 
meals, have been made in modern days, so there have 
been immense strides in the furnishings and fares of 
smaller places that minister to the appetite, which we 
call restaurants, places of refreshment, caterer’s shops, 
cafeterias, cafes, etc. In many instances the places have 
almost become palaces. 


The recent razing of one of these old-time places of 
refreshment drew the attention of the writer to the great 
contrast between then and now. His thoughts went back 
fifty years and more to the days of his youth, when he 
was an occasional patron of a small, but-creditable, place 
of refreshment. He then decided to put his reminiscent 
thoughts on paper, thus giving expression to one phase 
of the life of our forebears which we are apt to forget, 
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while we are enjoying the Unrevemene! conveniences® 
and luxuries of modern life. 


In treating of such topics, there is danger of yielding 
to the temptation of adding what is interesting and ro- 
mantic, regardless of the truth of the matter. We would 
say, however, that we have tried to confine ourselves 
strictly to the facts of the case, though some additions 
would, no doubt, have contributed to the attractiveness 
and charm of the narrative. 


We now introduce our friends to the central figure 
of our sketch, Mary Martin Forney,—known to us in our 
youthful days as “Granny Forney.” She is a middle- 
aged lady of pleasing appearance, as the frontispiece 
shows. She had a genial disposition and was of indus- 
trious habits. She claimed Sdotch-Irish pesca and ad- 
hered to the Presbyterian faith. 


The following is a brief sketch of her career, up to 
the time of her opening a cake and beer shop in Annville: 


“Granny” was born in Lebanon (now S. Annville) 
Township, Lancaster County, in 1794. -Her parents had 
eloped from home and came to America in 1790, embark- 
ing at Liverpool. Her mother was a Miss Day. 


About 1812 Miss Mary Martin was united in mar 
riage to John Forney, the son of Peter Forney I, the 
father of Peter Forney Il, a former well-known citizen of 
Annville. | 


Peter Forney I, was a Swiss immigrant of Lebanon 
Township, Lancaster County, in 1753. His home was the _ 
Allen Light farm, on the border of South Annville Town- 
ship, east of the Witmoyer schoolhouse, south of Annville. 
He died ‘in 1809, having been identified for fifty-six years 
with agricultural interests. He left three children, of 
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whom the youngest was John, the future husband of Mary 
Martin. 


In 1816, John Forney and Mary, his wife, with their 
two children, removed toa farm at Silvers’ Springs, Cumb- 
erland County, where they farmed for seven years. Here 
Mr. Forney lost his life in 1823 in a runaway accident, 
while returning home from a trip to a neighboring mill. 
“Within sight of his home, before descending a steep 
hill, he got off the wagon to apply the brakes, leaving the 
children on the wagon. Suddenly the horses ran up a 
bank and threw the wagon on him, breaking his back. 
The children were uninjured. Mr. Forney died June 25th, 
1823, aged about 3514 years.” 


As the widow of John Forney, Mary was left largely 
dependent upon her own resources, and nobly did she 
make her way with her five children in her struggle 
through life. She exhibited that sturdiness of character 
for which the Scotch-Irish are noted. 


In 1832 John Forney’s widow ventured a second 
matrimonial union, casting her lot this time with that 


of Jonathan Ensminger, a son of Nicholas Ensminger ~ 


and a brother of Capt. Peter Ensminger, who served in 
the American Revolution. Mr. Ensminger was a widower 
with two children older than Mrs. Forney’s, who ranged 
from ten to eighteen years. 


After marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Ensminger returned 
to Annville Township, to the farm now occupied by Elmer 
Detweiler, on the Manheim Road, two miles south of the 
town of Annville, which farm Jonathan and his brother, 
Peter, had acquired from their father, Nicholas. It was 
on the east side of the road leading to the Horseshoe 
Pike, almost opposite the Colonial homestead of Peter 
Ensminger, now held by the latter’s descendants. 
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Now comes a sad time. The new conjugal ufffon 
was not a happy one. Why, we have never heard, nor do 
we very much care to know. Marital troubles never had 
much attraction for us. Many gloat over them, as they 
read the newspapers. Alas! that there are so many, and : 
that the papers are so full of them. 


After Granny and her husband found out that they 
were not happily mated, they agreed to separate. They 
sold their personal property, he keeping two horses and 
a wagon, and she a few household articles. They divided 
the cash on hand into two equal parts and placed them 
on a table before them. It seems the separation was 
agreed to without exhibition of anger. On the contrary, 
it is said Gramny, feeling that it was not just the right 
thing to take as much cagh for her share as Mr. Ens- 
minger did, who was about to go West and might need 
some funds—with this feeling in her heart, she went to 
the table, took a few banknotes from her pile, walked up 
to him, pinned them on his coat, and then bade him good- 
bye. This action showed that she was able to take her 
own part and that she also had sympathy and compassion 
for her unfortunate husband. A divorce was obtained in 
FSaor 


Granny then came to the town of Annville and 
worked for her neighbors, opening at the same time a 
cake and beer shop to make ends meet. She occupied a 
house at the southwest corner of Main street and Cherry 
alley. During the day, while the mother was away from 
home, helping her neighbors to nurse, cook, boil soap, 
butcher, and clean house, the older children attended to 
the sales of the shop. 


There was some doubt as to this being Granny’s 
first residence in Annville, but upon investigating the 
matter the writer found in Raiguel’s ground rent accounts 
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of South Annville, that ‘‘Widow Forney” paid a ground 
rent of $1.11 per year on lot 67, corner of Main street 
and Cherry alley, in 1842 and 1843. In 1844 the lot was 
sold to Rudolph Boltz. In 1845 Reuben Clouser bought 
it. In 1851 one-half of the lot was. sold to Christian . 
Lessly and in 1854 both Clouser and Lessly bought re- 
leases at $6 apiece. These facts remove all doubt as to 
the place where Granny Forney first opened her cake 
and beer shop in Annville. 


Soon after the marriage of her son Peter in 1842, 
Granny made her home with him and remained there for 
the rest of her hfe. Her shop went with her, helping 
i her to make a living. ee i 


The place was a small log house (subsequently 
weatherboarded) on East Main street, next west of Gray- 
bill’s Shoe Shop.s It was torn down recently to make 
room for another building. The lot extended west to 
White Oak street, on the east side of which Mr. Forney 
erected a carpenter shop, warerooms, and sheds for lum- 
ber, carriages, and hearse, extending back to Lebanon - 
alley. A reference to the accompanying cut will show 
this. 


The east front room of the dwelling house, fronting 
on Main Street, served as Granny’s Shop, where she 
cheered the hearts of her patrons and satisfied their keen 
and craving appetites. The. furniture was plain and 
simple. Back of the front door stood a high. bureau or 
chest of drawers, in which she kept many articles for 
sale. At the other end of the room stood a high cup- 
board with shelves above and drawers below. The door 
had wooden panels-no glass. It now serves-as a storage 
place for canned goods in the cellar of an Annville home. 
A few dishes and tumblers graced the shelves. These 
were necessary, when a couple or small party partook 
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of a eRe at a fall-leaf pane A few old-style 
chairs painted green, with fruit and flower designs on 
the top of the back, were in the room. She never pads a 
sign in front of her shop. ) 


Granny, as said, was an industrious woman. She 
‘often worked for her neighbors during the day, and then, 
on coming home in the evening she brewed beer, boiled 
“moshy,” and baked cakes to replenish her stock. She 
never believed in an 8-hour day. 


Her stock in trade usually consisted of ‘“‘moshy”, 
candy, peanuts, molasses, sugar and honey cakes, “leb- 
kuche”, lady-fingers, beer and mead. 


“Moshy-” is now known as molasses candy, But it 
may be made of sugar also. Molasses and butter are 
boiled to a certain consistency and then poured into 
small triangular or round, scalloped tins or “patty-pans”’. 
Frequently nut kernels were added. ““Moshy” was one 
of the common confections of the day, when the stores 
were not flooded with innumerable kinds of candy and 
sweetmeats, as at present. Fi 


Peanuts were generally known as groundnuts, and 
retailed at 3c a glass. They were in demand, especially 
on holidays or at public gatherings, and on battalion days. 
In the morning the pavements of the village were strewn 
with the shells. 


The consumption of candy has increased enormously 
in our day. Fifty years ago it was very much less. 
Among the candies kept on hand by Granny Forney ~ 
were striped round sticks generally called “‘mintsticks,” 
though of different flavors. They occupied a higher place 
among candies than they do now, when the varieties of 
candy are so numerous. 


The “lebkuche” were baked in large rectangular pans 
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and divided into squares. The name and its origin is 


German, but can be traced back to the Latin libum, a 
consecrated cake, one offered to the gods; hence lib-or 
lebkuchen. This takes us back to the early history of 
the Germans, before they were converted to Christianity, 
and, no doubt, accounts for the cake making its appear- 
ance at funerals and Christmastide. (Compare with the 
origin of Christmas cakes given hereafter.) 

“TLebkuchen” were very popular and are still found 
in some homes, and especially at country funerals. They 
are often baked under different names. (See recipes at 
end.) 


Speaking of funerals and cakes, a friend writes: 


“At funerals and sales, cakes and pies were put upon 


> 
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the table uncut. If a slice had beep taken from either 
cake or pie at one table, it was not served on the second 
table, but was removed and replaced with a whole one. 
To have a pie or cake on the table at the beginning of a 
meal indicated that provisions were getting low. When 
an-uncle of father’s was buried, they had 80 custards, 
20 pies, and 18 boiled hams.” : 


Another favorite cake found in Granny’s shop was 
the lady-finger. It consisted of two narrow strips of a 
stiff ginger-cake dough, rolled by hand and twisted to- 
gether, about 415 in. long and 1/4 in. broad. We did not 
succeed in unearthing the recipe, but we give’ something 
similar, if not the same. Sometimes these cakes are re- 


ferred to as “twists.” 


The beer brewed by Granny wasea refreshing drink, 
especially on hot summer evenings, and was considered 
n-intoxicating. It lacked the bitter twang of lager 
and could be used a short time after making. One 
patron refers to it as “sweet beer, similar to the root 


‘beer served at soda fountains now-adays.” 


Ye - 
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The old earthenware crock with a handle on each 
side, in which Granny brewed her beer, is in possession 
of a great-granddaughter, and is highly treasured by- her. 
It is at least 80 years old. opie 


Mead was considered a more refined beverage. It 
was made somewhat like beer, but, instead of molasses, 
honey was used. The ingredients and the lesser demand 
caused it to sell at a slightly increased price. 


Mead is an old drink. It was known to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. We read of it in the Middle Ages. 
It is referred to in “Beowulf,” the oldest epic of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Beowulf, a semi-mythical hero of about 
500 A. D., was entertained in a mead hall by the King 
of Denmark, in return for slaying the sea monsters, Gren- 
del and his mother. Here he was treated as a royal 
guest and served with mead. The epic “Beowulf” was 
written about 1000 A. D. . 


This famous drink is also referred to in the ‘“‘Niebe- 
lungenlied,” the noted German epic of early days. It is 
the “honigtrank” (honey drink) of later times. 


In early German days there existed the custom of 
what was called the “blood covenant.’’ Two persons each 
Opened a vein in his arm, caught the blood in a vessel, 
and sometimes mixed it with mead, Both then drank 
thereof, whereby an inviolable bond of brotherhood was 
instituted between the two, as binding as that between 
real brothers. The explorer Stanley, in his African ex- 
peditions, found this custom prevalent among native 
tribes, and made use of it to insure his own safety. 


The Picts, an early race of Scotland, also indulged 
in mead. They probably brewed it from the honey which 
the flowers of their native heath yielded in abundance. 


In England mead is made at the present day by 
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fermentation of the liquor obtained by boiling in water 
combs from which the honey has been drained. 


Granny’s stock in trade was always fresh. And it 
was pure and unadulterated which, ‘in the light of the 
present day, is Saying a great deal. If the supply showed 
signs of diminution, she made use of the twilight and 
evening hours to prevent a shortage, not hesitating some- 
times to encroach upon the night, while the younger gen- 
eration was wrapped in the arms of Morpheus. 


And how appetizing were her articles! On a hot 
summer evening how our eyes sparkled and our mouths 
watered, when the ‘“‘goodies” confronted our sight! How. 
the village lads and lassies enjoyed ithe refreshments! 
How the farmer-boy, longing for a bite before his late 
supper, gloated over the refreshing menu !—no, not menu, 
for that foreign word would not have been understood 
then,—we would better have said “‘gloated over his fine 
Junch.” 


And the beer and mead! What a pop_when the bot- 
tle was opened! Almost like the discharge of a pistol! 
And such a flavor! Everything had a relish and a taste 
of its own. 


Besides being for sale in Granny’s shop, these articles 
frequently could be purchased at private stands, erected 
at public sales, at camp meetings, or on battalion fields. 


Sometimes, some lads, wishing to earn a few pennies 
and help the old lady along, furthered her sales. Among 
these were two grand-sons, a Troxgl and a Stein. The 
former subsequently enlisted in the Civil War, and now 

esides in Coronado, Calif. The latter became a Reformed 
minister and achieved an honorable record in establishing 
the kingdom of God on earth. 


A correspondent also tells me that Granny would 
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get orders from the young men for pound cakes, nicely 
decorated with frosting, to present to their lady friends. 


A few days prior to Christmas, she would cut out.a_ 
lot of cakes in the shape of animals, birds and babies for 
the children’s trade. Among the children, cakes baked 
at Christmas in the forms of birds and animals arouse 
a special delight. The taste and flavor seem to have some- 
thing added to them which it is difficult to account for. 
Have you ever thought what is the source of these ani- 
mal forms?— To begin, we are a Teutonic people, that is, 
we are descendants of ancient German tribes—tribes that 
were heathen, barbarous, rude, and warlike in their day. 
The Roman historian Tacitus, gives us the earliest re- 
liable information concerning these tribes: He wrote his 
“Germania” about 100 A. D., in which he described their 


customs, habits, traits, and religion. In 410 A. D. Rome 


withdrew her forces from Great Britain. Then, about 
500, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, from the continent, 
crossed the Channel and invaded England and finally con- 
quered it. In 1016 the Danes got possession of the island, 
and subsequently the Normans in 1066. All these invad- 
ers and conquerors were of Teutonic or German stock, 
And thus in process of time the English nation developed 
from original German tribes, imbibing from other races 
with whom they came in contact various characteristics. 


Our language testified its Teutonic origin. The names 
of the days of the week are memorials, so to speak, to 


German Deities. 


Among the early Germans the arts of reading and 
writing were confined to the priests and-priestesses. To 
explain runes!, to write, to bake sacrificial cakes, and 
to offer sacrifices were among the duties of the priest- 
esses. 


1. At first mystical characters used In divination, but subsequently 
forming the basis of written language. 
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were among the animals frequently sacrificed. Hence 
sacrificial cakes took the forms of those animals.. The 


Valkyries? were also thug honored. t 


Thus Christmas cakes are a Silent reminder, im form 
at least, of the “long ago.” The Christmas tree, Kris 
Kingle (Christ Kindlein), Belsnickel (Pels Nichol), and 
Santa Claus (Saint Nicholas), are later importations from 
over the sea. 


The preceding may seem a digression from our topic. 
But it is interesting, and for this reason we insert it. 
Besides, it reminds us of the “rock whence we were hewn 
and the pit whence we were digged”’, and makes us thank-- 
ful that we were taken out of it. 


1. The symbol of omniscifince, seated on the shoulders of Odin, the 
father of the gods. 


2. Valkyries were Odin’s attendants, armed with helmet and spear, 
These warlike virgins bore the souls of those siain in battle to Valhalla, 
the garden of the gods. Mounted on horseback, they rode through the 


_ air over the rainbow, the celestial bridge which gods and men must 


tread to reach Valhalla. 


But to return. At the time that Granny Forney’s 
cake and beer shop had the patronage of Annville, there 
were no saloons-nor restaurants in the town, though li- 
quor was dispensed freely at the hotels and even sold at 
general stores. Lager beer had not.yet invaded our dry 
town. This was before the Brook’s High License Law. 
Furthermore, the soft drink mania had not yet arisen. 
Now it seems we have gone into extremes in this matter. 
It seems some live to eat and drink, not eat and drink to 


‘live. It is doubtful whether the dainties and luxuries now: 


consumed are enjoyed gs much as the simpler fare of our 
ancestors was. 


In the days of Granny’s cake shop, the high prices 
of the present did not prevail. A few cents would satisfy 


_ the appetite. Good, fresh, non-intoxicating beer could be 


had for 5c a bottle, and cakes and “moshy” for le each. 
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But the-young people were not as flush of money then 
as they are now. Their wages were not as high. The 
writer vividly recalls the fact that he 4s a young boy 
felt pretty well off, when he had ten cents of his own in 
his pocket. Now with most young people it is “easy” 
come, easy go.” 


At last the summons came to Granny. She lived'a 
life of care and toil, but toil and care borne without mur- 
muring. She died April 17, 1872, and is buried in Ever- 
green Cemetery, Annville, Pa. The inscription on her 
plain tombstone reads as follows :— 


MARY MARTIN 
wife of 
John Forney 
Born-Aug., 1794 
Died 
April 17, 1872 
Aged 77 yrs., 8 m. 


” 


Mary Martin Forney was called “Granny,” not be- 
cause of her age;_nor was the term used in a disrespect- 
ful sense, as when one is called a “granny” nowadays, 
when she is unprogressive or somewhat eccentric or 
cranky; but the cognomen was given her in a kindly, 
endearing sense, as children often use it. 


Granny had five children: Sarah, who married Jos- 
eph Troxel. They moved to Iowa. Mrs. Emma Troxel - 
Greene, of Burlington, lowa, who manifested a great in- 
terest in the writing of this paper and sent the writer 
encouraging words and furnished the cut of Granny, is 
of this branch. Also Joseph Troxel, of Coronado, who 
furnished some reminiscences of his grandmother. 


The second daughter, Catharine, married Daniel 
Stine, the writer’s uncle. Some of their children still re- 


~ 
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side in Annville, George, the well-known banker, and Mrs. 
Michael Batdorf. 


John, the third child, married Susan Fisher and lived 
at Palmyra, Pa. Mrs. Mary Rigler, ot Annville, is one - 
of their daughters. ; ; 


Peter, the fourth child, was married thrice, first to 
Maria Henning, secondly to Mary Henning, and thirdly 
to Mary Ann Witmioyer. Twelve children issued: one, 
William, of Seattle, Wash., from the first wife; four from 
the second, and seven from the third. 


James, the fifth child, married Sarah Mellinger. They 
also went West. Mrs. Carrie Eggleston, of Burlington, 
Iowa, from whose oil painting ofjGranny the frontispiece 
was made, is one of their children. 


Granny’s descendants are numerous and are spread 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The children, grand-. 
children, great-grandchildren and their offspring number, 
-no doubt, over 2900. Up to the year 1911, they numbered 
about 160. And by this time they have added to their 
number. Granny's five children gave her about fifty 
grandchildren. Surely her progeny must look back with 
pride to their ancestress who left them such an example 
of industry, fidelity, perseverance, and faithfulness. 


THOS: S. STEIN. 
Annville, Pa., Jan., 1927: 


NOTE—In concluding this paper, we feel that, beside our 
memory of old scenes and events, we owe a ‘great deal to friends 
who showed an interest in our topic, and were willing to further 
the project by supplying lacking information and adding new mat- 

s ter. To all such we offer our sincere thanks. Among these are: 

Mrs. Emma Troxel Greene, Burlington, lowa. 

Mrs. Carrie Eggleston, Burlington, Towa. 

Miss Carrie Forney, Middletown, Pa. 

Miss Ruth Whiskeyman, Annville, Pa. 
z Joseph: Troxel, Coronado, Calit., 
and others whose names are given with the recipes. 
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RECIPES 
Because of inquiries made and interest manifested 


in the cakes baked by Granny Forney, we add a number 


of recipes, which we have gathered after considerable 
research and inquiry. In some cases we give several 
recipes for the same article, but they produce essentially 
the same cake, but vary slightly in quantity of ingred- 
ients, spices or flavoring, or contain something extra. 


We give first the “lebkuche” recipes, some of which 
have a second name. The first five are the common “leb- 
kuche” or funeral cakes, as they are often called, because 
they are frequently found at funerals. Our thanks are 
due the various persons who kindly furnished us the 
~ recipes. ; ; 


Some call ”lebkuche” ginger bread, but this is a mis- 
nomer. No doubt they are thinking: 


“The farmer’s boyebore vigor in his tread, 
And in his hands a block of gingerbread.” 
Carleton. 


“LEBKUCHE” (American) 
a 4 
(1) 3 lbs. Sugar, 4 
1 lb. Butter,. 
1 qt. thick milk, 
Saleratus, wefght of 3 copper cents, or 
2 oz. Soda, 
4 qts. Flour. 


Cut into squares, brush with egg and bake. (The use of sal- 
eratus is older that that of soda or cream of tartar, These were 


often added to recipes, after they came into general use)—Roedel. 


(2) 3 lbs. Sugar, 
(4% granulated, and 
1% light brown) 
1 qt. thick milk, 
% lb. butter, 
3 tablespoons soda, 
I teaspoon cream of tartar 
Flour enough to stiffen.—Kinzer. 
(Called also Sugar Cake) 


: a | 
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(3) 2 cups sugar, 
1 cup thick milk, 
1 teaspoon soda, 
¥% cup butter and lard 
414 cups flour.—Hess. 


(4) 114 cups sugar, 
1 cup sour cream, 
4 eges, 
] teaspoon soda, 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar, 
4 cups flour,—Hess. 


Called also Long Tin Cake) 


(5) 3 pts. sugar (soft white), 

2 pts. sour or thick milk 

% pt. lard (melted), 

3 tablespoons soda, ? 

’ Flour enough to stiffen. 
Mix sugar, thick milk, and a go bit of flour; aye add 

melted lard and mix well again until stiff enough to roll out and 
mold. 4 


(Also Known as Sugar Cake)—Meyer 

As said before, the “Lebkuche” is originally a German cake, 
but those given above may be considered “naturalized.” The fol- 
lowing two recipes, however, may be reckoned German, although 
they are also found in our country. In Germany the “LebkKuche” 
usually makes its appearance at Christmas time. It contains extra 
ingredients and is more highly seasoned than our kind. It is found 
mostly among the upper classes, while the peasant class content 
themselves with the ordinary kind. 


“Lebkuche” (Foreign) ) 


(1) 1 lb. brown sugar, 
4 eggs, 
314 to 4 cups flour, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, , 
14 teaspoon cloves, 
1%, teaspoon soda, 
s 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 
14. 1b. almonds chlsneh set and browned), 
- 41d. citron. 
Cut'the dimond? and citron in small tenes Bake in a sheet. 
Cut in strips when cool.—Roedel. : 
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(2) 1 1b. brown sugar, 
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3 cups flour, 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 
1 tablespoon clover, 
2 tablespoons cinnamon, 
14 tablespoon soda, 
144 grated nutmeg, 
% Ib. citron, 
y¥% Ib. almonds (weighed in the shell) 
. 4 eggs (put in last). 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Then add almonds and citron, 
cut up fine. Add beaten eggs last—Meyer. 


LADY-FINGERS 


As near as we could ascertain, the following is the recipe for 
the old-fashioned Lady-Finger: _ 
s 1 pt. molasses, ra 
% cup thick milk, 
soda-tip of teaspoon, 
1 pt. lard, E 
‘1 teaspoon of ginger. 
Add flour enough to make q stiff-cake. Roll, cut in strips five 
inches long, and bake; or intertwine two strips and bake. Both 


forms were used.—Stroh. - 


Another cake popular in old days went by the name of 


252 TWISTS a : 


To bread dough sufficient for an old-fashioned loaf add 2 or 3 
eggs, one cup of sugar, and 1% cup of shortening. Let rise. Pinch 
off a little and with the hands roll it on a board as thin as a finger. 
Twist two together and put in a pan. Let rise before baking.— 

Roedel 


The next two recipes are old ones, much used in Granny’s 
time, though not sold by her, as far as we can remember: 


SNOWBALLS 


1% doz. eggs, 
1 pt. sour cream, 
1 tb. granulated sugar, 
¥, tablespoon soda (in the cream) 
Add flour to make it not quite as stiff as noodles. Roil-thin 


and cut with a wheel, 4 slits in every piece. Draw the end through - 


the opening made by separating two strips from the three( every 
other ong). Fry in deep fat. They inprove after a few days, and 
are crisp and delicious.—Roedel. 


s —_— 
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PEPPER NUTS 


Ibs. sugar, 

lb. ‘butter, - 

eges, 

pt. sour cream, 

lemon, 

teaspoons saleratus, or 
teaspoon soda and 2 cream of tartar 
qts. flour. 


ae 


(SOR SO ol or 


Some old recipes call for two teaspoons of fennel seed and 
16 teaspoon pepper.—Roedel. ; 


~ | BEER 


Whether Granny made her beer jugt exactly as this recipe 
shows, we do not know but it is very likely that her method was 
not much different. The following is taken from an old publication: 


When the water is warmed, the molasses is pored in with a 
little malt or wheat bran, and is well shaken together. Afterwards, 
a layer of hops and yeast is added, and then it is put into a keg, 
where it ferments. The next day it is clear and ready for use. 
It is more wholesome, pleasant to the taste, and milder to the 
stomach than any small beer or malt. 


GINGER BEER 


Put 114 lbs. of granulated sugar into a stone crock, with 
2 oz. of pure ground ginger and a lemon sliced thin. Pour on 8 


qts. boiling water and when lukewarm, add one-quarter of a yeast 
cake, dissolved. Stir thoroughly, and when perfectly cold, strain 


into bottles, and fasten the corks securely. Keep in a moderate 
temperature 12 hours, and then put the “bottles into thd’ coolest 
place you can find. - The beer is ready for use in four or five days 

d is a very acceptable drink. It is a delicious beverage, and 
possesses valuable medicinal properties as well. 


3 ' This is an old family recipe used “Down East” for three-quar- 
g ters of a century. It always seems to’ taste better during hot 
: * weather. : 

¥ 

e 
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MEAD 


Mead was considered a finer and better drink than beer. It 


was a favored drink among our early ancestors, as far back as 
the Goths. Songs abound with its praise It was the nectar of the 


early Teutons It was what might be called a poetical drink. When 
Wodan was given a drink of mead it aroused within him a poetical 
afflatus. German literature abounds in references to this beverage 
of the Gods. 


Take one part of honey and dissolve in three parts of boiling 
water. Add malt, yeast and spices, ; 


Different recipes vary slightly, but the essential ingredients 
are the same. 


i 
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The above is a view of Peter Miller’s tombstone, taken 
from the original in the Cloister graveyard at Ephrata. We 
would have preferred to present a portrait of Rev. Miller. 
but those current are not deemed genuine by the best 


authorities. For the Kodak vieve we are indebted-$0 James 
Rauch Stein, Jr., Philadelphia. 


For the cut we owe our 
thanks to the Society. 
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REPORT OF THE BIOGRAPICAL 
COMMITTEE 


ad 


Mr. President and Fellow Members: 


Your committee would again present their annual 
report. We have unearthed nothing new from 
the legacy of the past, we have discovered nothing 
startling. In looking around for a topic, we have passed 
by the living generation, though the careers of some 
prominent individuals might have furnished us with rich 
material and taught us valuable lessons. But we thought 
it better that present actions should be viewed in the 
perspective which the future alone will provide. 


- Therefore, we have selected for our sketch a noted 


clergyman in the earty history of this section of Penn- . 


sylvania: 


Rev. JOHN PETER MILLER 
It will be necessary, of course, to give merely a brief 
~ sketch of his career, to note only some prominent events 
in his long and checkered life. 


In the Firat half of the 18th Century, there was a 


great scarcity of divines to guide the people in their - 


spiritual aspirations. Theological schools had not yet 
been established here, and consequently the communities 


had to depend on foreign supplies of clergymen. They 


were sadly needed and greatly welcomed in the sparsely 
settled New World. 


On August 28, 1730, the ship Thistle of Glasgow ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, from Rotterdam, with 260 Pala- 
tines, among whom was John Peter Miller (Mueller). 
He was born on Christmas, 1709, at Altzborn (Alsen- 
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born), Oberamt Kaiserlautern, in the racers Ger 


many. Soon after he reached Philadelphia, he preached 
there and in the vicinity for the Reformed people, apply- 
ing to the Presbytery of Philad@lphia for ordination. 
This was granted, Revs. Jedediah Andrews, William Ten- 
nant, and John Boyd officiating. Previously Rev. Andrews 
had written to the Rev. Thomas Prince, pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, as follows: “There is lately come 
over a Palatine candidate for the ministry, who, having 
applied to us at the Synod for ordination, it is left to 
three ministers to do it. He is an extraordinary person 
for sense and learning. We gave him a question to dis- 
cuss about Justification and he answered it in a whole 


sheet of paper in a very notable manner. His name is- 


John Peter Miller, and he speaks Latin as readily as we 


do our vernacular tongue.” 


Miller was registered at the University of Heidel- 
berg, Dec. 29, 1725. That he was a scholar is shown by 


the fact that, in his subsequent career, he, at the request - 


of Thomas Jefferson, translated the Declaration of In- 
dependence into seven foreign languages, It is doubt- 
ful whether-this could have been done by any other per- 
son in the Colonies in that day. (See note 2.) 


Miller preached in Philadelphia till the fall of 1731, 
when he went further inland. He succeeded Rev: George 
Weiss at Goshenhoppen, where, from 1731 to 1734, he bap- 
tized sixty-nine persons. Besides Goshenhoppen, he also 
served Conestoga and Tulpehocken. At the latter place 
he was a disturbing factor. He questioned the authority 
of the Synod of Holland, under whose care the Reformed 
Churches were—in fact, a missionary field. The Heidel- 
berg Catechism he called a work of men, Christians were 
a free people and had no need of a head on earth, but that 
Christ in heaven was their only head, and he (Miller) 
would not allow himself to be subject to a human yoke. 
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In 1735 Conrad Beissel, the founder of the Ephrata 
Cloister, visited Miller at Tulpehocken, trying to make 
proselytes and anxious to enlist a scholar among his ad- 
herents, desirous “that God would place his light upon 4 
candlestick in the dark region of the Tulpehocken.” Mil- 
ler had shown some tendency toward the Seventh Day 
Dunkers already in 1732. Beissel succeeded in seducing 
Miller and several of his Elders, together with several 
households. When Miller could not persuade the con- 
gregation to zo over to Beissel with him, he gave up-the 
ministry and became an oil miller (oly persser—a presser 
of oil)- By this is probably meant that he was engaged 
in an oi] mill connected with the Ephrata Cloister. 


The four leaders in the secessiom movement were 
Peter Miller, Michael Miller, Conrad Weiser, and Gott- 
fried Fiedler. In. front of the latter’s house they burnt 
the Heidelberg Catechism, the Lutheran Catechism, the 
Psalms of David, and a number of books of devotion— 


36 volumes in all. This was done to express their derision - 


and contempt. ~— 


A a 

Afterwards Miller and his followers were baptized 
by trine immersion in a river. He took with him about 
ten families, Lutheran and Reformed, from Tulpehocken. 
Most of these, among whom was Conrad Weiser, returned 
in a short time to their former church affiliations; in fact, 
One writer says that only three of Beissel’s accessions 
proved to be permanent ones, two men, one of whom was 
Miller, and an old woman. | 


The Seventh Day Dunkers at this time were scat-° 


tered through the Conestoga Valley, living: solitary lives 


as hermits. So Miller set up his hermitage in “Dulpe- 


hacken” (Tulpehocken), “at the foot of a mountain on a 
limped spring.” When the Cloister at Ephrata was begun 
in 1735, the Solitary Brethren were called in, and thus 
Miller spent the rest of his days—61 years—behind Clois- 
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& 
ter walls. Here he was known as Brother Jaebez!, and 
subsequently became the successor of Beissel, as head 
of the Orden der Einsamen. ; 


Notwithstanding Millers’ lack of stability in his 
earlier church relations, his somewhat fanatical views on 
certain topics, and his factionalism, yet he had some good 
traits which should not be overlooked. 


He was a pioneer and willing to labor for the good 
of his fellow men, as he thought best, in a bleak and 
undeveloped region. No task was deemed too great, if 


thereby he might enlighten and elevate the spiritual con-. 


dition of those with whom he came in contact. 


1. 1! Chron. 4:9, 10 


t 

He was a thorough scholar and gave his services to 
the government, as has been stated, when he translated 
into seven foreign languages the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so that the lovers of hberty scattered abroad 
might be encouraged and strengthened in their-views and 
informed of the progress of the cause, and to show that 
the American Colonies were justified in casting off the 
British yoke. 


He was a first class printer and managed well the 
Cloister printing establishment. He set up the first print- 
Brtish yoke.! : 


‘Miller was in sympathy with the cause of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He was a friend of Washington, who 


is said to have visited the Cloister twice-+-Once the sol- | 


diers lacked paper for making gun wads. It was at that | 


time much scarcer than now. There were few paper mills. 
So Washington sent a delegation to Ephrata to supply 
his. need. As there was not much paper on hand, the 
soldiers seized unbound leaves of the ‘‘Martyr’s Mirror.” 
And no protest nor subsequent claim for damages was 
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made. Thus ee a ataniee fate i Hoole rich was print- 
ed to make widely known the sufferings of the martyrs 
and thereby promote the cause of peace, was 3 made to 
serve the purposes of eee war. 


1 This fact is doubted by good authorities, but as Miller has been 
credited witn this patriotic act for many years, we insert it here with- 
Dutch into German and to print Van Braght’s “Der Martyrer Spiegel,”— 


The Martyrs’ Mirror. This was the greatest literary effort of Colonial - 


Pennsylvania. It meant a work of years. 


2 Miller was the head of a committee of fifteen to translate from 
the Dutch into German and to print Van Braght’s “Der Martyren 
Spiegel,’"—The Martyr’s Mirror. This was the greatest literary effort of 
Colonial Pennsylvania. It meant a work of years. 


Peter Miller deserves praise for his care of wounded 
soldters. After the battle of Brandywine several hun- 
dred wounded men were sent to Ephrata. The Cloister 
was turned into a hospital. Here the deadly typhus fever 


broke out and carried off many brave hearts. To the 


Solitary Brethren we owe a debt of gratitude for their 


care and attention to the sick soldiers. Many of them . 


sleep near the Cloister, awaiting the resurrection morn. 


_ Miller-showed his character by toving his enemies. 
This is a duty in the performance of which many so-called 
Christians fail. It is certainly a test. While Washing- 
ton and his troops: were passing the terrible winter of 
1777-1778 at Valley Forge, an old gentleman nearly 70 
years of age called on him. He had walked all the way 
from Ephrata to ask a favor. It was Peter Miller. Wash- 
ington received him cordially and inquired why he had 
come such a distance on foot. Miller replied, “I have 
come to ask you to pardon Michael Wittman. He is to 
be hanged to-morrow at the Turk’s Head.” (West Ches- 


ter.) Now Wittman was a bitter enemy of Miller, He | 


had shown his ill will by spitting on one occasion in Mil- 
ler’s face, knowing it was contrary to his religion to 
retaliate. Besides, Wittman was a Tory and a traitor, 
and was condemned to die for disloyal acts. “How can 


~ 


bee 
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you ask for the net ad of your most bitter enemy?” 
Wiese teaser asked Miller. He replied, “Jesus did as much © 
for me.’ Washington granted the pardon and added, 
“My dear friend, I thank you for this example of Christ- 
ian charity.” Then Miller hurried on his way to the’ 
Turk’s Head, for there was no time to lose. He arrived 
just as the noose was being placed about Wittman’s neck. 
“Halt,” cried Miller, “I have a pardon for Wittman, signed 
by General Washington.” 


The crowd which had assembled soon dispersed. 
Miller led Wittman to his home, arm in arm. What a 
noble Christian deed that was! It was real, practical 
Christianity, which we all ought to take to heart ape put 
into practice. 


Peter Miller ended his chrihly career in 1796. A’ 
plain sandstone in the Cloister graveyard reads as fol- 
lows: 


HIER LIEGT BEGRABEN 
PETER MILLER 
GEBUERTIG IM OBERAMT — 
LAUTERN IN EBUR PFALZ 
KAM ALS REFORMIRTER 
PREDIGER NACH AMERICA 
IM JAHR 1730. WURDE 
UNTER DIE GEMEINE IN 
EPHRATA GETAUFET IM 
JAHR 1735 UND GENANT.. 
BRUDER JAEBEZ AUCH WARD 
ER NACHMALS IHR LEHRER 
BIS AN SEIN ENDE ENTSCHLIEF 
DEN 25 STEN SEPTEMBER 1796 
' ALTER 86 JAHR UND 9 MONATH. 


errr r= - 
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Translated this reads as follows:—Here lies buried 
PETER MILLER, a native of the higher Bailiwick of 
Lautern in the Electoral Palatinate.’ He came as a 
Reformed preacher to America in the year 1730. in 1735 
he was baptized by the congregation in Ephrata and 
named Brother Jaebez. Afterwards he became their 
teacher until his end came. He fell asleep on the 25th 
of September 1796, aged 86 years and 9 months. 


Thus Peter Miller ended his earthly career, as we all 
must, by surrendering to Death, who is no respecter of 
persons but lays his icy hands on all alike. He left be- 
hind him many friends and the example of many good te 
deeds, which do follow him. REST IN PEACE. 


THOS: S. STEIN, a 
for the Biographical Committee. 
Janel 927: . 


1 The “bur Pfalz’’ Was the Rhenish, not the Bavarian, Palatin- 
ate, and had the right of participating In the election of an Empercr; 
hence Chur. Pfaltz, as it should read—Electoral Palatinate. 
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